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But if, on the other hand, we see belief in Christian dogma
as fundamentally an act of faith in an ultimate revelation,
made through a historical person and continuing to be
proclaimed authoritatively by the Church, we also see the
entirely impregnable position which it enjoys. Its invulner-
ability is complete. For there is no argumentation either of
a philosophical or scientific kind which can overthrow it.
Belief in God and in a revelation of himself in the life of Christ,
even if it cannot be established by philosophical argument,
can neither be overthrown by it; and the evidence of a historical
kind which has come down to us, while it may not establish
the historical dogmas of Christianity, is not incompatible with
them. So much no doubt can be said; but the positive acceptance
of dogma is far from depending on this for its occurrence.
For such acceptance, issuing from an act of faith, does not
appeal to empirical evidence. For this reason, it is unassailable.
And the increase of the strength of the scientific consciousness
in our time, so far from making acceptance of dogma impossible
simply has not relevance to that acceptance as expression of
Christian faith.
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No doubt there will always be two types of religious
minds, those who fail to respond to Christian dogma and those
who find in dogma and Christian practice the only possible
means to spiritual health. And Keats, who seems to have been
incorrigibly of the first type, was yet so near to Wordsworth,
who became one of the latter type, as to find The Excursion
one of the three finest things of his time. Whether Keats, had
he lived, might have come, like Wordsworth, to a perception
of the power and depth of Christian dogma, it is useless to
speculate. Probably he would not have so changed, though we
have to remember that for many years of poetic vitality Words-
worth failed to realize the significance of Christianity. But
our present purpose is to observe that the most acute spiritual